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Description of the Catacombs at Paris. 


HE catacombs of Paris deserve a most particular de- 

scription. It is well known, that the catacombs of Rome 
are long galleries, running under the earth, to extensive 
distances. They were probably the quarries that furnished 
much of the materials afterwards constructed into buildings. 
They now exhibit tombs, some large, some small; great 
masses of human bones, Kc. The catacombs of Paris are 
of the same nature: they are the ancient quarries; they extend 
under the city ; and they now contain an immense collection 
of human remains. 

They are situated between the barrier d’Enfer and the 
barrier St. Jacques. They were consecrated by the grand 
vicar of the archbishop of Paris, April 7, 1786, with 
great solemnity, in the presence of the lieutenant-general 
of police, and many people. Not only the prodigious accumu- 
Jations of the cimeticre des innocens, the most frequented 
of Paris, were transported to this ancient quarry, but also 
those of other churches, cloisters, and convents, as their 
demolitiun was in progress. Lach of these forms a sepa- 
rate pile, 

The entrance to this repository is by an open staircase 
in the building which forms the barrier d’Enfer. It is commo- 
dious and well constructed, and descends eighty feet below 
the surface: then, during at least a quarter of an hour’s 
walk, (nearly a mile) the passages of a gallery, more or less level 
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and spacious, discover walls, built up for security, or sup. 
ports formed of the rock itself. From space to space, both 
to right and left, are vast excavations. These quarries com- 
municate with an infinity of others which extend themselves 
alinost entirely under the plains of Montrouge and under the 
suburb of St. J: acques; butall aceess to them is prevented by 
walls, as well from a sense of proprie ly as to prevent them from 
accommodating smucelers. 

‘The principal gate way is ornamented with two pilasters of 
the Tuscan order; on this is the following inscription : 


Has ultra metas requiescunt, beatam spem expectantes.” 


In the interior of the long galleries, the walls, &c. are 
lined with bones; the i: arger, x of the head and the thigh, 
ranged symmetrically in compartments, support the smaller, 
which are thrown behind, and form the dressings of these 
dismal walls; somewhat resembling a kind of Mosaic.— 
They do not whiten. The whoie is estimated at two millions 
of dead. Inscriptions record fiom whence they have been 
brought. 

In several of these halls are altars, some of them such as 
are used in catholic churches, others of an antique form, and 
sometimes composed of the bones themselves worked to- 
gether with mortar. In various places are written in black 
letters on a white ground sentences and mottoes derived 
trom all sorts of systems, some religious, some philosophical. 
Over one door, for instance, is the famous passage from the 
Georgics : 

« Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, ~” 


Atque metus maues et inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontisavari! — , 


One of the most affecting of these piles is that of thes 


French loyalists who were massacred in the prisons, &c. on 


the @d and Sd of September, 1792. These bodies had been 


thrown into the quarry, in the utmost disorder, imme- 
diately after the massacre; buat were afterwards collected into 
a mouldeéring be ap, aud deposited by themselves, by order of 
goverument. 

Not to leave these mournful abodes unvisited by philoso- 
phy, M. Hericart de Thury has founded in a separate hall 
a cabinet of mineralogy, in which are seen specimens of all 
the various kinds of sands, clays, flints, stones, &c. of which 
the mass of earth over the head of the spectator is come 
posed. ‘To these are added whatever of a fossil nature, the ex- 
cavations of these immense quarries haye supplied. They de- 
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rive a singular interest from being inspected in the very regions 
where they were found. 

In another place are arranged aud shewn, a collection 
of bones of extraordinary conformation, whether natural 
ér accidental; whatever of this description was found and 
deemed worthy of notice daring this vast exhumation. 

The ‘staircase by which this subterranean repository is 
quitted, is about six hundred yards from the place of entry : 
east frony the high road to Orleans, which has been crossed by 
the inspector of these lugubrious mansions below the surface 
of the earth, 


Reply tothe Address of a Missionary at a Council of the 
Chiefs of “ the Six Nations,” in 1805—-by Sagnyn 
Whatah, alias Red Jacket. 


[Extractedfrom the “ Philantbropist.”] 


4 RIEND and Brother! It was the will of the Great 
Spirit, that we should meet together this day. He orders 

all things; and has given us a fine day for onr council. 
He has taken his garment trom belore the suu, and caused it 
to shine with brightness upon us. Our eyes are opened that 
we see clearly ; our ears are unstopped, that we have been 
able tohear distinetly the words you have spoken. For al! 


ailé 


. those favours we thank the Great Spirit, and Lim only. 


Brother! Listen to what wesay. Thére was atime when 
ou? forefathers owned this great island. ‘Their seats extended 
from the rising to the setting sun: the Great Spirit had made it 
forthe use of the Indians. He had created the buffalo, the 
‘deer, and other animals for food. Ue had made the bear and 
the beaver; their skins served us for clothing. He had scai- 
tered them over the country, and taught us how to take them. 
He had caused the earth 10 produce corn for bread. All this 
he had done for his red children, because he loved them. 
if we had disputes about our bunting ground, they were gene- 
rally settled without the shedding of much blood. But anevil 
day came upon us: your forefathers crossed the great waters, 
and landed on this island : their numbers were small: they found 
us friends, and not enemies. They told us they had fled 
from their own country, through fear of wicked men; and had 
come here toenjoy their religion. They asked for a small] 
seat; we took pity on them, granted their request, and they 
sat down amongst us. We gave them corn and meat, and ia 
return, they gave us poison. ‘Tie white people having now 
found our country, tidings were sent back, and mere came 
702 amongst 
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amongst us ; yet we did not fear them. We took them to be 
friends : they called us brothers, we believed them, and gave 
them a larger seat. At length their numbers so increased, that 
they wanted more land: they wanted our country. Our eyes 
were opened, and we became uneasy. Wars took place; Indians 
were hired to fight against Indians ; and many of our people 
were destroyed. They also distributed liquor amongst us, which 
has slain thousands. 

Brother! Once our seats were large, and your’s were 
small. You have now become a great people, and we have 
scarcely a place left to spread our blankets. You have got 
our country, but, not satisfied, you want to force your religion 
upon us. 

Brother! Continue to listen. ‘You say you are sentto instruct 
us how to worship the Great Spirit agreeably to bis mind, and 
thatif we do not take hold of the religion which vou teach, 
we shall be unhappy heresfter. How do we know this to be 
true? We understand that your religion is written in a book, 
If it was intended for us as well as you, why has not the Great 
Spirit given itto us; and not only to us, but why did he not 


give toour forefathers the knowledge of that book, with the means , 


of rightly understanding it? We only know what you iell us 
about it, and having been sooften deceived by the white people, 
how shall we believe what they say? 

Brother! You say there is but one way to worship and serve 
the Great Spirit. If there is but one religion, why do vou 
white people differso much about it? Why not all agree, as 
you can all read the book? 

Brother! We do not understand these things: we are told 
that your religion was given to your forefathers, and has been 
handed down from father to son. We also have a religion 
which was given to our forefathers, and has been handed down 
to us: it teaches us to be thankful for all favours received, to 
Jove each other, and to be united: we never quarrel about re- 
ligion. 

Brother! The Great Spirit made us all; but he has made a 
great difference beiween his white and his red children: he 
has given us different complexions and different customs, 
To you he has given the arts ; to these he has not opened our 
eyes. Since he has made so great a difference between us 
in other things, why may he not have given us a different re- 
ligion ? The Great Spirit does right : he knows what is best for 
his children, 

Brother! We do not want to destroy your religion, or to 
take it from you. We only want to enjoy our own. 

Brother! We are told that you have been preaching to the 
white people in this placc, These people are our neigh- 
bours. We will wait a little, and see what cilect your preach- 
ing 
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ing has had upon them. If we find it makes them honest, and 
less disposed to cheat Indians, we will then consider again of 
what you have said. 

Brother! You bave now heard our answer, and this is all 
we have to say at present. As we are about to part, we will 
come and take. you by the hand: and we hope the Great 
Spirit will protect you on your journey, and reiurn you safe.to 
your frieads. 








HYDROPHOBIA CURED. 


Eig: India papers lately received contain two remarkable 
cases of the cure of the hydrophobia, attested by several 

medical gentlemen, and published by order of the govern- 
ment. The first was performed by Mr. Tymon, surgeon, of 
22d draguons, on a private in a regimental hospital, by bleed- 
ing, mercury, and opium, in thiee weeks. The statement 
of this cure, in the Madras papers, induced Dr. Shoolbred, 
of Calcutta, to try it in the instance. of a Bheestee, named 
Ameer, in the service of Mr. J. Wood, schoolmaster, of 
Chawfringzee, who had been bitten three weeks before in the 
leg by a mad dog, and carried to the native hospital, with 
the most unequivocal symptoms of bydrophobia upon him. 
When an attendant approached with a cup of water, Ameer, 
after some efforts, with apparent reluctance, stretched out 
his hand to take hold of it; but, before he could reach the 
cup, his hand was suddenly drawn back by a convulsive 
motion; at the same moment he turned away his head, and 
writhed himself round on the bed in au agony of despair, 
Dr. Schoolbred having a few days before perused the cure, 
inthe Madras papers, performed by Mr. Tymon, he deter 
mined onthe adoption of the same pian, and immediately 
bled the patient tothe extent of forty ounces. The symp- 
toms of the disease yielded in succession as the blood 
flowed, and before the vein was closed, he on water being 
presented to him, stretched out his hand, took the cup, and 
calinily drank off the water, After the bleeding he lay 
down on the cot, féll asleep, and continued so for nearly 
two hours. When he awoke, the symptoms of the disease 
were threatening to return ; another vein was then epened, 
and eight ounces more of blood were taken away, which 
so completely subdued the disease, that though he remained 
in the hospital until the 18th of May, (14 days,) he had not 
asymptom of it siuce. Dr. Shoolbred considers Mr. Tymon’s 
cure to have been as much the effect of mercury as phle- 
botomy ; his own, he considers, from the fullowing six re- 
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markable cireumstances, to have been owing solely to bload- 
letting > Ist, the removal of the spasms ; @d, the freedom 
of respiration ; Sd, the restoration of the power of swallow- 
ing fluids; and the absence of horror at their approach; 
4tli, the desire, instead of the abhorrence of a current of ‘air ; 
5th, the inclination’ fora natural alvine evacuetion ; and 6th, 
the power of sleeping. Dr. Shoolbred thinks there is a period 
in the disease, beyond which the curative effects of vencfection 
cannot extend, (what that period is cannot be known without 
a more enlarged experienc e,) and that blood-letting is likely 
to be beneficial only in the early stages of the disorder. He 
recommends particularly that the vein should be opened bya 
Jarge orifice, the blood quickly evacuated, and aliowed to flow 
without regard to measurement. 


Interesting Particulars relating to the Baron de Afon- 
desquicu. 


(Concluded from Page 925.) 
to) 


HE baron, though still styled president, had lately resigned 
that office on the following occasion: The intendant of 
the province, a man whose idcas were far more magnificent 
than merciful, had taken it into his head that he would make 
Bourdeaux the finest city in France, and, for that purpose, had 
caused to be delineated on paper, the plan of a uew quarter, 
where the streets were laid out in the most sumptuous manner, 
of great breadth, and in lines directly strait. ‘Thig plan, with 
the approbation of the court, he had now began to execute, 
and that without the least consideration that the streets which 
he was laying out, not only cut through gardens, vineyards, and 
the houses of citizens and ge otlemen, which, if they ‘happened 
to standin the way, were instantly levelled with the ground, 
without any determined indemnification to the owner. The 
president saw this tyranny, detested, and resisted it; and, by 
his influence and authority, fora while suspended the execution. 
Both parties appealed to Versailles, where the affuir was 
examined into, and where the good president made _ use of all 
his influence in bebalf of his countrymen, he himself not being 
im the smallest degree interested, But the intendant prevailed; 
and orders were issued that, at all events, the plan should be 
pursued. The president, justly discootented, obtained leave 
to part with his office, and Bourdeaux is now the most magni- 
ficent city in France, built on the ruins of hundreds. Con- 
sider this, ye degenerate Englishmen, who talk without abhor- 
rence of arbitrary power! 
Having 
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Ilaving remained at Boardeaux a competent time, Elliott 
and L parsed, and Iset out for Paris, where 1 was. no sooner ar- 
rived,.than Monsieur de Montesquicu, who had been there 
some days before me, most kindly came to see me, and during 
the me of my abode in that metropolis, we saw each other 
frequently, and every interview increased my esteem and aflec- 
tion for. him. 

L have frequently met him in company with ladies, and have 
been as ofteu astonished at the poliieness, the gallantry, and 
sprightliness of his behaviour. In a word, the most accom- 
plished, the most refined petitmaitre of Paris, could. not have 
been more amusing, from the liveliness of his chat, nor could 
have been moreinexhaustible in that sort of discourse which is 
best suited to women, than this venerable philosopher of seventy 
years old. But at this we shall not be surprised, when we 
reflect, that the profound author of L'Esprit des Loix, was 
also author of the Persian Letters, and of the truly gallant 
Temple de Guide. 

He had, however, to a great degree, though not among 
women, one quality which is not uncommon with abstracted 
men, I mean absence of mind. I remember dining in com- 
pany wih him at our ambassador's, Lord Albemarle, where, 
during the time of dinner, being engaged in a warm dispute, 
he gave away to the servant, who stood behind-him, seven 
clean plates, supposing that he had used them all. But this 
was only in the heat of controversy, and when he was actuated 
by that lively and impetuous earnestness, to which, though it 
never carried him beyond the bounds of good breeding, he 
was as liable as any man Lever knew. At all other times he 
was perfectly collected, nor did he ever seem to think of any 
thing out of the scope of the present conversation. 

In the course of our conversations, Ireland, and its interests, 
have often been the topic; and, upon these occasions, | have 
always found bia an advocate for an union between that coun- 
tryand England. Were L an Irishman,” said he, “ [should 
certainly wish for it; and, as a general lover of liberty, I sin- 
cerely desire it; and for this plain reason, that an inferior 
country, counected with one much her superior in force, can 
never be certain of the permanent enjoyment of constitutional 
freedom, unless she has, by her representatives, a proportional 
share in the legislature of the superior kingdom.” 

A tew days before Lleft Paris to return home this great man 
fell’ sick, and, though [I did not imagine, from the nature of his 
complaint, that it was likely to be fatal, [ quitted him, however, 
with the utmost regret, and with that sort of foreboding which 
sometimes preecdes misforiunes. Searcely was L arrived in 
Eugland, when [ received a letier from one whom I had desired 
to send me the most particular accounts of him, communicae 
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ting tome the melancholy news of his death, and assuring me, 
what [ never doubted, that he had died as he lived, like a real 
philosopher ; and what is more, with true Christian resignation, 
W hat bis real sentiments, with regard to religion, were, I can- 
not exactly say. He certainly was not a papist; but 1 have no 
reason to believe that he was not a Christian; in all our conver- 
sations, which were perfectly free, | never heard him utter the 
slightest bint, the least word, which savotred of profaneness ; 
but, ov the contrary, whenever it came !n his way to mention 
Christianity, he always spoke of its doctrine,and of its precepts, 
with the utmost respect and reverence; so that, did I not 
know that he had too much wisdom and goodness to wish to 
depreciate the ruling religion, from his general manner of ex- 
pressing himself, [ should make no scraple freely to declare 
bim a perfect Christian. At his death the priests, as usual, 
tormented him, and he bore their exhortations with the greatest 
patience, good humour, and decency; ‘till at length fatigaed, 
by their obstinate and tiresome pertinacity, he told them that 
he was much obliged for their comfort, but that, having now a 
very short time to live, he wished to have those few minates to 
himself, as he had lived long enough to know how to die. A 
day or two before his death an unlucky circumstance hap- 
pened, by which the world has sustained an irreparable loss, 
He had written the History of Louis the Eleventh, including 
the transactions of Europe during the very important and in- 
teresting period of that prince’s reign. The work was long 
and laborious, and some, who had seen parts of it, have as- 
sured me, that it was superior even to his other writings. 
Recollecting that he had two seiueliitieh of it, one of them 
perfect, and the other extremely mutilated, and fearing that 
this imperfect copy might fall into the hands of some ignorant 
and avaricious bookselier, he gave his valet-de-chambre the 
kev of his escratoir, and desired him to burn that manuscript 
which he described to him. The unlucky valet burned the 
fair copy, and left that from which it was impossible to print. 
There is nothing more uncommon than to see, in the same 
man, the most ardent glow of genius, the utmost liveliness of 
fancy, united with the highest degree of assiduity and of la- 
boriousness. The powers of the mind seem in this to resemble 
those of the body, The nice and ingenious hand of the oculist 
was never made to heave the sle dge, or till the ground. In 
Montesquieu, however, both these talents were eminently con- 
Spicuous. No man ever possessed a more lively, a more fanci- 
ful genius. No man was ever more laborious. His Esprit des 
Loix is, perhaps, the result of more reading than any treatise 
ever yet composed. M. de Sccondat, son to the president, 
has now io his possession forty folio volumes in his father’s 
hand-writing, which are nothin , more than the common-place 
6 books, 
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» books, from whence this admirable work was extracted. Mon- 
tesquieu, indeed, seems to have possessed the difficult art of 
contracting matter into a small compass, without rendering it 
obscure, more perfectly than any man who ever wrote. His 
Grandeur et Decadence des Romains is a rare instance of this 
talent: a book in which there is more matter than was ever 
before crammed together in so smal] aspace. One circum- 
stance, with regard to this last-mentioned treatise, has often 
strack me, as a sort of criterion by which to judge of the 
materialness of a book. The index contains nearly as many 
pages as the work itself. 





Particulars respecting New South Wales. 


HE following facts relative to New South Wales are 
extracted from the Jate Report of the Committee of 
Parliament :— 


The principal settlement on the eastern coast of New 
South Wales was formed in 1788. The most considerable 
district is that of Sydney, containing 6158. inhabitants in 
the year 1810. Paramatia contains 1807, Hawkesbury 
2389, and Newcastle 100. Of the total number, (viz. 10,454,) 
6513 are men, 2220 women, and 1721 children. OF 
these, from one-fourth to one fifth are convicts; but the 
returns of their number have been so irregular, that the 
committee have not been able precisely to ascertain it; and 
they hope that this neglect will be corrected by the orders lately 
sent. ‘Ihe troops are about 1100, and the remainder are free 
persons. 

In addition to these, are the settlements of Port Dal- 
rymple and Hobart’s Town, in Van Diemen’s Land, about 
five degrees to the soath of Sydney, containing 132! in- 
habitants; and, at the date of the last returns, 177 persons 
were living iu Norfolk Island, but orders have been since sent 
out for its total abandonmen:. 

The settlement in New South Wales is bounded on the 
north-west and south by a ridge of hills, called the Blue 
Mountains, beyond which no one has yet been able to 
penetrate the country; some have with difficulty been as 
far as one hundred miles in the interior, bat beyond sixty 
miles it appears to be no where practicable for agricultural 
purposes ; and in many places the diameter of the habit- 
able country is much Icss; in length, it extends from Port 
Stephens to Port Jervis, north to south about four degrees ; 
beyond these, the colony will not be capable of extension ; 
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and of the land within these boundaries, about ove half is , 


absolutely barren. The ground actually in cultivation amounts 
to rather more than 21,000 acres, and 72,000 acres are 
held in pasture. The stock appears to be considerable: by 
the returns in 1810, the amount was, horses 521, mares 593, 
bulls 193, cows 6851, oxen 1730, sheep 33,818, goats 1739, 
hogs 8192. Of these, a.sinall proportion is kept by govern- 
ment; of which, part is killed for the supply of the public 
store, and the remainder is made use of to stock the farms of 
new settlers. 

The colony has for some years, except when the crops 
have failed from inundations, or other accidental causes, 
been able wholly to supply itself, with care; but it is still 
necessary to continue, to a certain extent, the importation 
of salted provisions. The soil and climate are described to 
be extremely fine, healthy, and productive ; diseases, with 
the exception of such as arise from intemperance of acci- 
dent, are little known; and fresh fruits and vegetables are 
produced trom the beginning to the end of the year. The 
river Hawkesbary is, however, occasionally subject to violent 
and sudden tloods, which have in some instances totally de- 
stroyed the produce of the farms in its vicinity. The out 
settlements of Port Dalrymple and Hobart’s Town, in Van 
Diemen’s Land, are represented as enjoying a purer climate, 
and more generally productive soil, than New South Wales; 
yet the committee concur in the opinion, that more benefit will 
be derived from the cultivation and improvement of the settle- 
mentsalrcady formed, than from the formation of new and 
distant estabiishu t 


MMISPTORY OF A CATERPILLAR, 


6 he: subservieucy to each other of the several series of 

beings, the order in which they appear in that season in 
which alove it could answer the purposes of others, and the pre- 
servation of a suflicient number of every species amidst the ap- 
parentand unbounded havoc that reigus throughout, are equal 
proots of the amazing and incomprehensible wisdom of him 
who formed them, and who, at one great fiat, called them in- 
dividually into exisience, and gave them laws that should pre- 
serve them. 

The origin of these observations, was my observing the other 
morping, the tate of a multitude of caterpillars, which were 
feeding as voluptuously on a cabbage leaf, as L was on the best 
produceof the garden. While regarding them with thoughts 
thatevery moment carried up my soul in praises to our Creator, 
my 
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my eyes were directed towards a part of the plant, about 
which a litle fly:was buzzing, as if deliberating where it 
should settle; and { was surprised to see caterpillars, which were 
twenty times its size, endeavour, in their uncouth way, to get 
out of its reach, whenever it poised on the wing, as if going to 
drop. At length, however, the creature made its choice, and 
seated itself on the back of one of the largest of them all. It 
was in vain.the unhappy reptile endeavoured to dislodge the 
enemy. Its contortions svon became violent, and denoted great 
pain. They bad been repeated several times, at short in- 
tervals, when vat length I observed, that each of them was in 
consequence of a stroke given by the fly. And when the 
insect, wantonly crucl as might naturally appear to an unex- 
perienced observer, had inflicted thirty or forty of these 
wounds, it took its flight with a visible triamph. 

I ordered a servaut to take up the leaf, and wiping off the 
other caterpillars that were feeding ‘on it, I conveyed this ore 
home uponit. The creature has been fed with care, and I 
have had av opportunity of observing the progress of the eggs 
deposited in its body. They have allhatched into small, oblong, 
rapacious worms, and have, from the moment of their ap- 
pearance, fed on the flesh of the caterpillar’s body, ‘without 
either wounding ils organs of respiration or digestion, or anyof 
the parts necessary to life, while the unhappy creature has con= 
tinued to eat voraciously. By this means: they have been sup- 
plied with sufficient nourishment, and being ‘aftived at full 
growth, and the period of their first change, they are eating their 
way out at the sides of the animal in whieh they have sdlone 
lived, and that with a sure presage of its destruction. ‘To 
conclude the history, the wornis are no sooner out of the body 
of the wretched animal, than each spins a web infinitely finer 
than the silk-worm’s, aud in this state passes the rest neces- 
sary to its appearance in a winged form; and, as the caterpillar 


appears easy during their living in it, We cannot becertain what 
are the sensations it may undergo, but thoneh one individual 


may thus be ‘Jost without answering the general end of its 
production, it provides means of life to thirty or forty 
animals, which otherwise might not have been brought into 
existence. 





State of African Manners and Sentiments, 
FuNERALS. 
4 be ERE is much ceremony about thedead. If the husband 


dies, all his wile’s family, her sisters and brothers, cousius 
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and second cousins (not her mother and father), are called 
together. They smear themselves from bead to foot with ashes 
mixed with water; this makes them look very bad. If you 
ask, why they do this? They will tell you, when he was alive 
he used to clothe them, and they are of his goods; but now 
they must cry for him, This suppases him to have been a man 
of note. While thisis going on, they erect a shed, where -all 
the family come, and set up such a cry as would rend the heart 
of almost any man. All his people will cut themselves so bad, 
that the blood will run down. When they are going to begin 
the cry, they carry the dead body into the house before day; 
then they continue to fire guns, to beat the drums, and to dance 
and cry all the day; at the same time drinking rum and taking 
snuff, During this time the old men are employed in the ad- 
joining wood ; for they will have it, thatno man dies a natural 
death, but that some body must have killed him, or that some 
greegree (meaning some invisible power) must have occasion- 
ed his death. They send for the man who pretends to make 
the dead speak, or tor the sand caster*, that he may discover 
who killed him. 

As I said before, there is much to do on the death of a great 
man, but not much about a poor man. On the death of a great 
man, you may be sure there will be some people sacrificed, and 
some sold : it was the case at David Tacker’s death, and that 
of Jack Sherbro. ‘There were four killed at Caulker’s death, 
two in the Sherbro, and two at the Plantains. 

The estate of the father does not descend to the children, 
but to the brother ; which I think is very unjust. 


WITCH- FINDING. 


The man who pretends to make the dead speak, will cut off 
the hair of the forehead, and the nail of the great toe, and of 
the thumb, and, tying these into a mat, will put it on the head 
of a person selected for that purpose ; then with a stick in bia 
hand, he will strike the mat lightly, and ask, ‘ Who killed you? 
your father or your mother? your brother or sister? or any of 
the family ? If the mat should slide from the man’s head at the 
moment, that auy particular name is mentioned (for a great 
many naines are called over), they go no farther, but fix upon 
the persoa last named asthe murderer. They then go and take 
the dead out of the house, and have him opened; if he has 
no witch bag, they carry him into the house again; if he has 
the witch bag, they pronounce that greegree has killed him; in 
which case there is no more to be aaid.. If, however, he has 

not 


* A kind of conjurer, who pretends to the power of discovering 
guilt by throwing handiulsof sand on the ground, 
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not the witch bag, they oblige the person whose name was 
mentioned at the time the mat fell from the man’s head, if he 
denies his guilt, to drink the red water. Sometimes they will 
‘ fix on the head of a family, if he is a man they do not like, or 
one who has some property, or one who will not let them 
inipose on him and his family. They think, that: if they let 
this man aloné, he will grow too streng for them.: When thas 
accused, he is taken out of bis house,and putin the stocks, and 
kept for two or thrée days, when they give him the red water. 
Shoald it kill him, they sometimes sell ail his children: but 
why the poor children should thos suffer with their parents, 
do not see. If a leopard, or an alligator, or any other destruc- 
tive animal, should destroy a man, they will have it that bis 
death was occasioned by witchcraft. This leads to an attempt 
to discover the witch, who when discovered, is obliged to drink 
the red water. In these cases, the whole family suffer through 
the ignorance of the people. ‘The slave traders encourage this 
much, in order to have the people condemned, that they may 
be sold to them ; all the yoang people, and the old'too, if they 
can get them. 

[ mentioned before how the women, cut themselves, their 
arins, breasts, and backs, so that the blood will gush out: they 
also shave their heads.’ They keep their dead three or four 
days, if poor men; if great men or women, they will keep 
them a month or more; during which time they.dance vight 
and day, and drink as much rum as they can get. On the 
death of such men as the Tuckers and Caulkers, eight or nme 
puncheons of rum will be drunk, guns.firing all the time, 
They do not dance in a house, but in the open air; they have 
no regular partners: the men and women are all in rows. Lf 
the first that goes out into the space between is a, man, then a 
woman goes out and davees with him; if a woman goes out 
first, then a man goes and dances with her. Before they begin 
tu dance, one of the men sings; the rest answer, the men first, 
then the women; then the drum begins to beat, aud all, both 
men and women, run round and round in great confusion ; 
then they stop, then dance again, and so continue during the 
whole time of the cry, 

I before remarked, that they opey their dead; and if he has 
the witch’s bag, there is »o more to be said but that the gree- 
grees killed him. If he has not, he is carried back into the 
house. When the corpse begins to smell, they let it dowa 
abont a foot and a half under ground, and cover it; then they 
bring all the best cloth they have, and dress the house, and 
mats.are spread over the place where the body is laid, and 
white cloth is spread over the mats; a bottle of rum anda 
tumbler being placed at the head of the grave, and a candle 
kept burning. Every night they do not dauce, the family 
sleeps 
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sleeps in that house, on a large mat, that is sptead all over the 
house for that purpose. 


STATE OF THE WOMEN. 


There is here a great dealjof land on which no people live, 
There are, in my opinion, millions of acres ;that never were 
cujtivated, 

The poor women have all the hardest of the work on the 
plantations. .When the men. have finished cutting down the 
wood and burning it off, then the young people and women 
pe:form the rest of the labour untilthe rice harvest is gathered, 
When the season. comes round again, the men prepare the 
plantation as. befyre ; for they do. not plant in one place two 
following years, but cut fresh plantations every year: aud 
during the.time the men. are so employed, the women are em- 
ployed in, making salt, 

The women beat the rice, fetch wood, make salt, plaster the 
houses, go a fishing with hand nets, make oil from the palm 
nuts which the men bring home. Their rice ripens in three 
months from the time it is sown. . When the. rice is cut, they 
put it under water, where it keeps sound and good. When 
they wish to use it, they go into the water, and take as much 
thence as they want. 


MANNER OF CONTRACTING MARRIAGES. 


The young women are not allowed to have whom they like 
for a husband 3 3 the choice rests with the parents. If a man 
wishes to marry the daughter, he must bring to the value of 
twenty or thirty bars to the father and mother ; if they like the 
man, and the brother likes him, then they will call all their 
family together, and tell them: “ We have a man in the house 
who wishes to have our daughter ; ir is that which makes us 
call the family together, that they may know it.” Then the 
friends inquire what he has: brought with bim; the man tells 
them. They then tell him to go, and bring equantity of palm 
wine. When he returns, they again call the family together ; 
they all place themselves on the ground, and drink the wine, 
und then give him his wife. In this case, all the children he 
has by her ‘are his: but, if he gives nothing for his wife, thea 
the children will all be taken from him, and will belong to the 
woman's family ; be will have nothing to-do with them. 


POLYGAMY. 


Some men have many wives, even as many as ten, fifteen, 
twenty, or thirty. If you ask them why they have so many, 
women? they will tel you they have them to work for them, 
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The women will make salt, which is sold for slaves, who are 
again exchanged with the white people for goods; and if a 
man is caught with any of their wives, they will sell him, unless 
he pays a slave, or the value of a slave. 1 have known some 
of them to send their women to tempt men, that they may 
have them to sell; for if the woman says it is so, her word is 
taken for truth. If, however, the man denies it, then one of 
the greegree men is sent for to judge the matter; and what- 
ever he says decides it. In cases where the husband is jealous, 
and on that ground accuses another man, the greegree man is 
sent for: and if he, says the accused is innocent, then he 
has a right to demand that the woman be given up to him 
by the husband. Bat if the greegree man says he is guilty, 
then he must be either sold, or redeem himself at the price of 
two or three slaves. There is, in truth, no justice to be 


had. 





Succinct Memoir of Jonathan Duncan, Esq. late Go- 
vernor of Bombay and its Dependencies, where he 
presided nearly sixteen Years, and died August 11, 
1811. 


\ R. DUNCAN was appointed a writer to the Bengal esta- 
4 blishment, and arrived in India in the year 1772, at the 
age of seventeen. THe soon displayed a peculiar aptitude 
of mind, for acquiting knowledge, prompted by. the most 
ardent thirst after that kind which was most suitable to 
his situation: particularly that acquaintance with the languages, 
Jaws, and manners of the natives, for which he became eminently 
distinguished. 

These recowmendations led to the appointment of Mr. 
Duncan to the government of the province of Benares, in 
1786, at a period of no common difficulty. The unin- 
terrupted success, and the unsullied integrity of his ad- 
ministration, fully justified the wisdom of the selection, and 
the high estiniation in which his talents and virtues were 
held. The mildness and benevolence with which his au- 
thority was exercised iv that celebrated city, and its exten- 
sive and populous territory, still live in the memory of a gratce 
ful people. 

Among the many Diessings which 
ministration at Benares, the reform that he effected of the 
barbarous practice of femule infanticide among the chiet- 
tains in the eastern part of the company’s possessions in 
that province, was no less peculiarly illustrative of the 
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humanity of his disposition, than it is worthy of particular 
commemoration: and indeed le ever contemplated the 
success that attended his ‘laudable efforts in the accomplish- 
ment of so beneficent an object “ as one of the happiest 
incidents of hislife.” With equal ardour and solicitude he 
has been engaged in prevailing on the chieftains of Kattywar 
and of Cutch ro renounce that inhuman custom ; the existence 
of which,in those provinces, had recently become known to 
the government 

Mr. Dancan entered on the high office of governor of 
Bombay, in December, 1795. His character and services 
. have constantly been held in the highest esteem by the 
court of directors, and by the legislature of his native 
country. 

His funeral was performed. at Bombay, at the public ex- 
pence, as a token of profound respect; all the officers of 
government, of the civil, military, and marine services, and 
the gentlemen of the settlement attending. The flag at 
the castle, the: flags of the shipping were hoisted half mast 
high ; minute guns, fifty seven in number, were fired during 
the procession. His remains were deposited-in the church 
at Bombay, and a public moarving during six weeks took 
place on the occasion. Similar tokens of respect took place 
in all the principal stations connected with the presidency of 
Bombay. 





Industry in Search of Occupation abroad, and Wives and 
Jamilies ordes ly at Home. 


HE migrations of various people in search of employment, 

and greater reward for their labour than they can obtain 
at home, if indeed, at home, they can obtain employment of 
any kind, is deserving of closer examination than it has usually 
received. We know, that at the hay season, hundreds, per- 
haps thousands of Irish labourers cross the channel between 
the two islands, and seek for work in the neighbourhood 
of Lendon. Here they procure pay, better no doubt, 
than in thelr own country; and they increase their gains, 
ws they work their way down to the western coast of Eng- 
Jand. 

We know also, that in the fruit season, hundreds of 
girls come up from Wales, and are employed in hastily con- 
veying the fresh gathered fruit from the gardeners within 
four or five miles of the metropolis to the dealers at market. 
‘The exertion they make on this oceasion can only be 
conceived by those who have witnessed it, with a‘ more 
6 than 
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than cursory notice. As they usually follow in strings of 
half a dozen or more, emulation not seldom costs some of 
them their lives. Their pace is a kind of jerk, rather 
running than walking; and the heat into which they are thrown 
by the violence of their exercise is truly alarming to cool 
consideration. The numbers of Savoyards and Swiss, which 
while the communication with the continent was open, 
used annually to visit England, stay a few months and re- 
turn home, was more than could be credited, except by those 
who knew them. Of these, a portion occasionally came 
no further than Paris. In like manner, many of the natives 
of the southern provinces of France used to travel into Spain, 
to assist in the labours of the vintage, &c. The Kroomen 
of Africa travel three hundred and fifty miles in search of 
profit. A great proportion of the men and sturdy lads of the 
Tyrol leave their native homes every year, and travel in 
troops of “thirty or forty into Switzerland, or the south 
of Germany, in order to acquire some smal! sum of money, 
which they earn by working, as bricklayers, masons, car- 
penters, &c. They continue absent from two to six months ; 
when they return with a sum sufficient to maintain their 
families during the winter.. Some are so venturous as to try 
their fortune. in vessels bound to India, and are absent, as 
may be supposed, from three to four years. These bring home 
considerable suis. 

From this cause among al] the mountainous districts of 
the Tyrol, the population is in a contiuual state of fluctuation, 
according to the seasons of the year, or the species of in- 
dustry to which the inhabitants attach themselves. During 
the time of the. absentees’ emigration, the best peopled 
hamlets appear like so many deserts; only a few women, 
old men, and children, can be found in them. What is 
infinitely to the honour of these mountaineers, however, 
there never was an instance known that a husband at his re- 
turn to his own fire side found kis wife unfaithful, or bis family 
dispersed. 

There can be little doubt but other parts of the globe 
furnish instances to the same effect. The course of life of 
these people, as to disease or health, as to duration and ter- 
Mination, is a curious subject of enquiry. The condition 
of their families at home, in their absence, the strength 
of relative affection among them, the state of morals, 
&e. &c. are so many additional articles by which to guide 
our judgment in determining whether this course of life be 
advantageous to man in a social state, and whether it be na- 
tural. 


Vol. 52. 7F Answer, 
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Aaswer, by M. B. of Sherborne, to }. Chapple’s Enigma, inserted August 3. ~~ 


NLESS of VIRTUE we're possess’d, 
In Heav’n we never shali be bless’d. 


*,* We have received the like answer from Caroline Caines, of Lion’s- 
gate; W. Bickham, of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton; and J. H. M., of 
Blackwater, 








Answer, by W. Terry, of Plymouth, to L. M.'s Rebus, inserted September 14. 


LTH admiration do ] view 
The sweet CARNATION’s lovely hue. 


+¢+ Similar atswers have béen reccived ftom Caroline Caines, of Lion’s- 
gate; W. Bickham, of Spring-gatdens, near Ashburton; J... M.of Biack- 
water; J. Miners, of Falmouth; J. Newland, of Holbeton academy; J. W. 
of Charmouth; F, L. Veysey, of Rackenford; and J. Pustithwaite, of the 
royal marines. 








Answer, by H, Welsford, of Crediton, to J.. Postlethwaite's Rebus, inserted 
September 21. 


EAR SIR, almost on every green 
The DANDELION may be seen, 


Similar answers have been received from W. Terry, of Plymouth; 
Js W. of Charmouth; Carvline Caines, of Lion’s-gaté; and W. Bickham, 
of Spring Gardens, near Ashburten. 





A REBUS, by W. Bickbam, of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton. 
HAT oft I do when kneeling down to pray 


And what sill bears its num’rous sons away, 
Will, if transpos’d atight, and plac’d quite true, 
Present what's often made by you and me. 





4 REBUS, by F. L. Veysey, of Rackenford, 


AX European capital first find; 
A famous painter likewise call to mind; 
Of soldiers 4 large budy alsu write; 

And next a bishop’s province bring to light; 
Man by my fifth doth nature’s works behold; 
A banish’d person lastly must be told: 

The initials join, and then my whole discloses 
Where infant beauty oft by day reposes- 
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A CHARADE, by T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet. 


Foreign coin, ye bards of Fame ; 

And nekt @ metal you must wame; 
But ere my theme will be discles’d 
Both parts by you must be transpos'd. 
When the archangel’s trump shall sound, 
My whole will then be stedfast found, 
° Tho’ mountains are on mountains hurl’d, 
Will stand amidst a burning world. 






























































THE SON’S REGRET FOR HIS FATHER. 


= ND I would oft, to soberer pleasures prone, 
Observe my parent the young cherry plant, 

Visit the swelling buds with acorns sown, 

And mark, if his red oaklings, thick or scant 

Sprang up, or if his vigorous grafts might want 

The pruning hand; or scent with honest Tray 

The covey’d birds; or, nigh the woudcuck’s haunt, 

Now anxious for the few last gleams of day 

Mid opening pines arrest the poor bird’s twilight way. 


But ah! my sire! how fleeting is the view 

Of pleasures shar’d with thee !—E’en now I shed 
Fresh tears; in fancy all my gtiefs renew; 

And wring my little hands beside thy bed ; 

Press thy cold lips, and pillow up thy head; 

Yet, by a sweet rémenibrance sooth’d, I tell 

How with a placid. smile thy spirit fled ; 

And on those charities delight to dwell 

Which I ador’d in death, and lov’d in life so well? 


{Vol 1. p- 91, 92.) 


THE BROTHER’S FOR HIS SISTER. 


a ND she, congenial mind! she too is gone, 
hose therub features yet the scene endear, 
She whom a brother’s love with pride shall own, 
As long as love shall heave the sigh sititere ! 
Thy lively veice yet vibrates on my ear, 
While on thy favourite crocus’ golden hue, 
Thy lily’s tender tint I drop a tear; 
While I again salute as life were new, 
Thy garden’s southern hedge, where peep’d the harebel! bite, 


Yes! whert the lilacs flaunt their vagrant shade, 

With thee I seem to haste, as once we hied, 

To the trim spot, and wield my Careless spade, 

And plant thy roots, the sunny fence beside, 

And prop thy byacinth’s, thy tulip’s pride; 

{ Or listen to thy woodnotes clear and sweet ; 

And bid thy gentle redbreast there abide. 

Poor cheerless bird !—methinks thy form to meet, 

Still hopping o’er each print that marks thy little feet! 


’Twas there the blackbird built his early nest, 

Neat artist! plaistering its pale moss With clay ; 

And, midst the yet anblossom'd hawthorn biest,, 

Swell’d to the morning light bis sprightly lay. 

And there, while fleecy clouds sank west away, 

Thy own melodious robin pour’d his throat, 

Nor ceas’d, tho’ all around were dusky grey : 2 
’en 
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E’en now the melancholy warblings.fleat, 
I see thee charm’d, as erst, by every pensive note!” 


[Vol. 1,p. 92, 93-] 


THE FATHER’S FOR HIS CHILD. 


« D® AR babe! that warbled strain I hear, 
Thy pensive requiem sweet ; 
Ais lifting up the coffin lid, 
Those features mild I meet. 


And, plac’d in either lifeless palm, 
And on thy, breast the flowers, 
That fade so fast, and seem to say, 

How few thine infant hours! 


But thou art spar’d ful] many a pang, 
Escap’d from sin and care : 

And ever shall a Saviour’s love 
Such sainted children share. 


** Hail, with affection hail,” (he cries) 
These spotless babes of grace : 

For lo! their angels e’er behold 
In Heaven my Father’s face !” 


‘Thither I see the seraph’s wings 
Earth’s little stranger bear— 

Thee, Lawrence! child of innocence! 
Thine angel greets thee there.”’ 


[Vol, 3, p- 238, 239-] 


PARENTS, THE GUARDIAN SPIRITS OF THEIR CHILDREN. 


Peruars, our mortal journey o’er 
When all that pleas’d the sense shall charm no more, 
When these poor frames in dust shall disappear, 
Our spirits for a while may linger here; 
Thro’ the long day our offspring guide aright, 
And watch their slumbersin the gloom of night; 
Bar every avenue to sin or woe, 
Check in mid aim, or meet the uplifted blow ; 
Or (sincé from error not an angel’s care 
Can shield us, or detect the frequent ‘snarc) 
Fostes the fervent pay ts to be forgiven, 
And speed the sigh of penitence to Heaven; 
New ardour to the pious wish impart, 
And fan the hope just kindling in the heart ; 
*Till now, the world receding, we sustain 
Friends doubly dear, and lull their earthly pain ; 
Smooth, at their closing hour, the couch of death, 
And trembling as we catch the parted breath, 
In triumph watt them, where in endless rest 
The ‘* just rejoice,” ** the pure in heart” are blest. 


[Poems, in 5 vols. vol. 5, p. $2, 83-] 



























